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EUROPEAN  "COMMON  AGRICULTURAL  POLICY"   ON  SUGAR 

by 

Hans  G.  Hirsch  1/ 

Sugar  is  scheduled  to  be  the  next  commodity  to  be  subjected  to  the  variable 
rt  levy  system  of  protection  in  the  six  Common  Market  countries.  The 

.on  by  the  Europe     :   tnic  Community  (EEC.)  C»   Lssion  L-o  the  Council 
of  Ministers  of  proposals  for  a  common  sugar  policy  2/  follows  the  adoption 

,he  variable  levy  program  of  protection  for  feed  grains,  wheat,,  wheat 
flour,  pork,  lard,  poultry  and  eggs  in  1962  and  the  agreement,  in  principle 3 
on  similar  "Common  Agricultural  Policies"  for  rice,  beef  and  veal,  and  dair^ 
products.   Variable  levies  on  rice  as  well  as  on  beef  and  veal  are  about,  to 
be  -"mposed.  3/ 

The  United  States  an  Importer  from  the  EEC.  While  the  United  States  ha;: 

mi  ortant  exporter  to  the  Common  Market  countries  of  Line  commodities 
n  which  variable  import  levies  were  first  imposed  in  1962,  sugar  has  been 
■ted  into  the  United  States  from  the  Common  Market  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  112,000  short  tons,  raw  value,  during  1961-63;  77,000  tons  of  these 
iira  rts  have  come  from  the  French  West  Indies  (Guadeloupe  and  Martinique), 
which,  together  with  Reuni.  n  and  Guiana,  are  integral  parts  (Departements)  of 
the  French  Republic.   Indeed,  the  European  Economic  Community  as  a  whole  is 
quite  generally  a  net  sugar  exporter.  Most  exports  originate  in  France  and 
are  destined  for  Algeria  and  bhe  newly  independent  countries  of  former:,, 
French  Equatorial  and  Vies t  Africa  which  are  associated  with  the  Community. 
In  bhe  past,  whew  these  countries  were  under  French  sovereignty,  sugar 

ments  from  France  to  these  and  other  formerly  French  areas  might,  h.  . 
been  considered  domestic  French  rather  than  international  brade.  In  that 
view,  France  was  not  as  regular  and  as  large  a  net  sugar  exporter  as  it  has 
been  since  all  shipments  from  Metropolitan  France  and  the  overseas  Departe- 
ment-s  have  become  international  trade.   Switzerland  and  Morocco  have  typically 
bee  :  other  leading  sugar  export  outlets  for  France. 


1   '     iona]  Agricultural  Economist,  Trade  Statistics  and  Analysis 
■     -     1  .  b  and  Trade  Analysis  Division,  ERS. 
2/  G  ..'  Lautf   •  nomique     |  eenne.  Commission.   Pr  posi'l  i.01  d'u  1 
du  Conseil  portant  etablissement  graduel  d'un  organization  commune  dej   tar  i.  i 
s  le  secteur  du  sucre.   Vl/COM  (61;)  27  final.   Brussels,  10  March  196U; 
i    ;raphed,  62  pp  . 

3/  Lerner,  Stuart,  The  EEC  Rounds  Out  lbs  Common  Agricultural  Policies.   II 
Foreign  Agriculture  (9):   3-5,  March  2,  196U,  FAS,  USDA,  and  European 
Community,  no.  63,  pp.  1-2,  January  1961+ ,  Washington,  D.C. 
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.-..  .      •  ■.  .  the  United  States  during  l$?6l  and  ]  '-S? 
i       |      ill;     j  bb    :'  •     '  aated  J;.    short  tons  of  sugar  that 
i  to   'incipal  sugar-containing  manufactured  products.  Almost 
•  if  that    ar  as  :ontained  i.n  cand^  aid  sweet  chocolate,  about  i\ 
in  tlcoholic  beverages,  and  the  rest  in  sweetened  baked  articles  and 
cherries,  h/ 

Gn  the  other  hana,  SEC  countries  have  also  imported  sugar  from  third  countries. 

•  en  3   orted  for  consumption  and  for  refining  and  re-exportatj  n 
refined  sugar  or  as  sugar  contained  in  manufactured  products. 

.  .     ■■:•  Exports  in  Canned  Fru.its.   U.S.  sugar  re-exports  to  all  destinations 
3d   slightly   >  •  50 3 000  s]     :  ns  In  r  cent  years.  Most  of  this  tcnnagi  . 
howeve  .  L.  not  exported  as  visible  sugar  but  as  sugar  contained  in  manufactured 
products.   An  estimated  12,000  short  tons,  or  one-fourth  of  all  average  U.S. 
sugar:  re-exports  in  1961-62  was  sugar  that  had  been  added  to  canned  peaches, 
canned  pineapples  and  canned  fruit  cocktail  exported  to  the  EEC.   These  three 

v    I     an  by  far  the  leading  sugar-containing  U.S.  export  items  -.>.  the  EEC. 
Coin        -.  .   to    .  na    .'  added  sugar  contained  in  these  U.S.  extort 
products  is  about  the  same  as  that  contained  in  principal  import  products  from 
the  EEC. 

Combined  U.S.  experts  of  these  three  canned  fruit  products  to  the  EEC  virtually 
doubled  from  I960  to  1962  when  they  amounted  to  about  a  quarter  billion  pounds: 
:  he;  dropped  to  the  appj  te  average  1961-62  level  in  1963;  see  table  8. 
The  estimated  amount  of  sugar  added  to  these  products  during  the  canning  process 
is  13  percent  of  final  product  weight  for  canned  peaches  and  canned  fruit  cock- 
tail and  9  percent  for  canned  pineapples. 

ile  the  value  of  the  sugar  that  has  been  added  to  these  export  products  is 
only  somewhat  over  $1  million,  the  export  value  of  the  products  averaged  $21; 
million  in  1961-62.   Moreover,  the  EEC  countries  accounted  for  around  I4.O  percent 
of  our  tota!l  exports  of  these  three  products. 

EEC  Sugar  Trading.  Well  before  the  EEC  was  established  by  the  Treaty  of  tome  in 

1 .  France  and  Belgium  successfully  insisted  during  the  negotiations  leading 
to  the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of  1953  that  up  to  175,000  metric  tons  of 
di  between  the  Belgo -Luxembourg  Economic  Union,  France,  Germany,  and  the 

Is  be  exempted  from  th<  quotas  which  were  established  by  th  Agreement. 
Ital,  was  a  tied  and  the  ex<  rn  tion  was  reduced  to  150^000  tons  in  the  Agreement 
of  1958.   Sugar  exports  between  the  five  EEC  economic  entities  rapidly  rose 
from  insignificance  to  100,000  metric  tons  in  1955  and  to  161,000  tons  in  1956; 
the;,  imounted  to  176,000  tons  in  196?  and  to  at  least  263,000  tons  in  I963. 

These  estimates  of  added  sugar  content  were  obtained  by  following  the 
methodology  described  by  the  author  in  "The  Sugar  Content  of  Products  Imported 
into  the  United  States,"  Sugar  Reports  111,  July  1961,  pp.  lr-12,  ASCS,  USDA. 
The  following  additional  estimates  of  added  sugar  content,  in  grams  per  '100  cc, 
were  used  for  alcoholic  beverages:   malt  liquor's  0.5,  cordials  and  liqueurs  !;0, 
champagne  6,  vermouth  and  other  wines  10. 
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duri  ' '  1960-6:  was  '!   follows: 


■i-^  (■:■  :••  .  >  ua  Is 


annual  avera  e: 


L,0  I  metric  buns,  raw  value 


I  '         oUt-S  L>-     EEC 

'  on 

End:        ,       cks 

anted   for 
Residual    tloss,   error) 
tal 


U,308 
18 ,k$3 

h 
2)4,012 

16, 65o 
2,592 

23,7'/ J 

2lfl 
2U70I2 


6,l5l 

U17 

Total  receipts  6,566 

5,550 
86I1 

Tola.!  outgo    ('>,h-\-h 


Imports  Iron  outside  the  EEC  were  808,000  tons,  raw  value,  in  I960  in  the  wake 

L959  crop,   l5U,000  and  ?88,000  bons  in  L96l  and  1962, 
respectively,  and,  after  another  poor  crop,  at  least  700,000  tons  in  1963. 

This  is  a  •  atter  of  concern  to  the  United  States  becau.se  of  triangular  trade 
rela  :  ...   s.   In  recent  years,  the  Latin  American  Republics  as  a  group  have 
generally  exported  somewhat  more  goods  to  both  the  United  States  and  the 
an  Economic  Community  than  they  imported  from  either. 

Any  redact"!  n  in  Latin  American  Republics  exports  to  the  EEC  tends  to  diminish 
their       ;n  exchange  earnings,  tends  thus  to  affect  their  purchasing  power 
and,  more   >ecifically,  their  ability  to  import  from  the  United  States  on 
.-rial  terms. 


:a.'\    ■     :  Ls  :'■-■  i-  a  '~~- ■- ■  •: Lr :■  a  Si:  ar  Policy.   Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Rome  had 

\   \   ad.  the  ej  ■  '  -in.'  PPG  announced  that  it  would  aim  at  an  80  percent 
tariff  on  raw  sugar  imporus  from  third  countries.  That  rate  had  been  calculated 
as  an  arithmetic  average  of  the  then-prevailing  import  duty  rates  of  the  five 
econ     ei  titles  comprising  the  Community.   Protection  at  the  80  percent  ad 
rate  would  have  resulted  in  a  raw  sugar  price  level  approximately 
ar  to  hat  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  United  States,  based  upon  the 
iver     nd  'ath<  1  ;  table  world  sugar  price  Leve]  that  prevailed  from  late  1.953 

2.956.  However',  in  terms  of  price  upheavals  such  as  had  been  expe- 
rien    Ln  .he  wake  of  the  Suez  and  Hungarian  crises,  an  inflexible  80  percent- 
tari  1  would  have  failed  to  provide  domestic  price  stability  along  with  protection 

'ices.   Thus  an  early  milestone  in  the  development  of  a  Common  Agricui- 
tur   P  Ley  on  sugar  was  the  publication  in  I960  of  Commission  proposals  in 
broad  outline.  5/   According  to  these  proposals,  sugar  imports  would  be  subjected 
ariable  import  levy  quite  similar  to  that  for  grains,  and  "restitution" 
aents  «   I  I  b<  provided  for  exports. 


ilso 


Letin  of  ohe  European  Economic  Community,  5-1960,  pp.  39-UO-  see 
dun  sur  la  position  du  Commerce  du  Sucre  dans  la  Communaute  Economique 
.  >  .  Lssociation  des  Organizations  Professionnelles  du  Commerce  des  Sucres, 

Lies,  November  30,  1962  and  Guenther,  H.E.  Die  Zuckerwirtschaft  in  EWG 
and  SFTA.   iutzeyer.   Baden-Baden  and  Bonn.   1962. 
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'  i      i        |l  •'..'.,;......-!  •  ;  ■ 

eall;      be  considi    L  ;   efund  or  dr  '■'___   '  '  '■    -•  I  ;''  v : 
hi  i  '  i  .  .  '  i      modify  '  ;■  re-ex]  irted.   M<  o 
:   Ln1    on      i   roblem  of  finding  a  source  of  r  i  ; 
;  pa;.     .  By  contrast ,  import  ;-  v,.  co!l  Lections  arc  the  nai 
'  funds  '  v   restitution  payments  or  drawbacks  on  re-exports. 

Basic      •  variable  import  levy  mechanism  would  be  a  target,  ;       hie] 
be  ;'       '  ir  to  October  1  each  year  for  the  ensuing  crop  and  marketin  .  ar. 
A  threshold  price  would  be  fixed,  based  upon  the  target  price,  and  the  variable 
import  levy  would  be  the  difference  between  threshold  price  and  the  minimum 
c.i.f.  price  of  foreign  sugar. 

Alt)     the  Commission's  I960  pn     Ls  seem  bo  have  aimed  at  Ihe  graduaj 
achievement  of  a  single,  integrated  sugar  market,  there  was  at  that  time  still 
considerable  understandable  sentiment  within  the  national  sugar  industries  for 
3     •  their  continued  existence  in  unintegrated,  loosely  coordinated  form 
and  for  achieving  coordination  through  a  "European  Sugar  Office."  The  rapid 

no.mi  Lon  and  the  agreement  en  a  Common  Agricultural  Policy  for 

many  products,  which  .have  taken  place  since  I960,  have  brought  with  them  the 
need  for  and  the  more  general  acceptability  of  a  completely  integrated  Common 

'icuiturai  Policy  on  sugar. 

ice  upheaval  that  has  agitated  the  world  sugar  market  since  early  1963 
;  ain  demonstrated  that  fixed  tariffs,  whether  specific  or  ad- valorem, 

Impart  stability  to  national  sugar  economies,   In  the  context  of  emergin 
institutions 3  this  upheaval  has  thus  further  strengthened  the  ease  against 
,'e  -ing  sugar  imports  to  a  fixed  tariff.  Germany  has  for  years  subjected  its 
sags  to  what  is  in' fact  :   <  table  levy.   In  the  other  EEC  countries  h< 

existing  fixed  tariffs  have  been  flexibly  administered.   For  instance, 
bhe  EEC  Council  suspended  sugar  duties  for  the  entire  Community  from  the  "all 
of  I   :  until  July  31,  1961i,  because  the  world,  market  price  was  above  the  price 
leve^j  in  the  member  countries  and  some  of  these  needed  sugar. 

The   Proposed  ] olicy.  The  new  proposals  by  the  EEC  Commission  dated 

■'U,   essentially  follow  the  I960  proposals  for  the  gradual  achieve- 
a  unified,  completely  integrated  Common  sugar  market,  by  the  beginning 
?70  at  the  latest.  The  firs   stage  of  the  policy  would  become  1  'f<  -Live 
this  ear. 

A  i    et  price  would  be  set  for  refined  sugar.  That  target  price  would  be 
varied  nationally  at  first.   During  a  transition  period  of  less  than  6  years 
the  national  target  prices  would  1   harmonized  so  that  a  single  target  price, 

Licable  to  the  entire  Community  .  w  uld  ultimately  result.  The  speed  1  .' 
:.-  .   dzation  would  be  tied  to  thai  of  grain  prices. 

\-   icu  ural  Policy  on  su  :ar,  however,  depends  on  thai  'o  '    .; 
'1''  ;  j  mi  schedu  i   '   ha  lon'j  za  tion  or  inti     Lon  1  b  for 
i  '  /e  features  beginning  with  the  target  price  just  described. 

h<  case  of  grains,  intervention  prices  or,  translated  more  meaningfully, 
support  prices  would  lie  5  to  10  percent  below  the  target  prices.   The 

-P  - 


LI      hpr      i  ild  be   bilged  either  to  bu;   lorn   :   iugar  or 
enter  int<  pi    ls<     ■■•  sue     ir   ffered  t  bhem  at  that  inter- 

ipporl   'ice. 

5  would  be  derived  iron  the  intervention  prices.   Beet  eroces- 
;ould  r.-  »-  b    ,      national  minimum  price  to  growers.   It  would  be 
:  iicable  to  an  identic-   quality  standard  in  all  member  States.   This  id  ii  Leal 
standard  "will  be  a  technical  innovation  for  at  least  parts  of  the  EEC  since,  in 
uhe.past,  payment  for  beets  in  the  several  EEC  countries  has  been  based  upon 
different  technical  standards. 

Also  derived  from  the  ta     ;  rice  w<  i   be  bhreshj  i  .1 ;  l  prices  and  variable  import 
levies .   A    ■•     I  pric<  is  bh<  targel  |  rice  minus  transportation  costs  f ' corn 
the  port  of  importation  to  the  principal  deficit  supply  area  where  the  bar  pet 
price  applies.  When  the  world  sugar  price  c.i.f.  Common  Market  port  of  importa- 
tion exceeds  the  threshold  prices,  import  subsidies  may  be  granted.  The  thresh- 
old j  ~"ice  for  raw  sugar  would  be  less  than  that  for  refined  sugar  by  a  pro- 
cess!: ;  nargin  whi      Lid  'or  the  entire  EEC.  The  proposed 
regu     n  also  pr  vides  for  import  levies  on  sugar  beets,  molasses,  and 
many,  but  not  all,  sugar-containing  manufactured  products. 

Most  important  of  these,  from  the  standpoint  of  U.S.  export  interest,  a  e 
cam-   p<  ach  s,   ann  d  pine      ;,  and  canned  fruit  cocktail,  as  mentioned 
above.   In  the  1960-61  tariff  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  the  EEC 

the  framework  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  the  EEC 
rese, .ed  the  right  to  collect  a  duty  on  the  sugar  content  of  certain  sugar- 
containing  products  in  excess  of  a  stated  percentage  and.  in  addition  to  the 
regul;   duty  on  those  products.   The  theory  underlying  this  reservation  is  that 
the  natural  fruit  sugar    '   Lt  would  be  exempted  from  bhis  treatment,  but  the 
sugar  added  in  the  f  ;rm  of  beet  or  cane  sugar  or  corn  sweeteners  (mostly  the 
form'       I  be  dutiable.  Under  the  proposal  a  variable  import  levy  would  be 
imposed  on  the  sugar  content  above  9  percent  for  canned  peaches  and  canned 
fruit      ail  and  above  13  percent  for  canned  pineapples.  That  levy,  at  the 
.  rate  ab  that  applicable  to  refined  sugar,  would  be  substituted  for  the 
y  /he  imposition  of  which  the  EEC  reserved  in  the  1960-61  tariff  negotiations. 
That  variable  lev}  would  be  in  addition  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  on  those  products 
rangl  ;  from  23  to  25  percent. 

ei  '  I.  .  bh<  wor  i  market  u  ;ar  price  has  been  at  or  above  sugar  price  i<  /oli; 
prevailing  in  the  EEC  countries.  Under  those  conditions,  the  proposed  variable 
import  levy  an  the  sugar  added  content  of  canned  fruit  products  would  be  zero. 
Howe   .■,  with  the  world  sugar  price  at  more  normal  levels  the  proposed  levy 
could  injure  U.S.  export  trade. 

Import  and  •  xport  certificates  for  beet  and  cane  sugar,  sugar  beets,  and 
molasses,  but  not  for  sugar-coni     ig  products  would  be  issued  to  the  trade 

on  depos   of  a  >erformance  bond  assuring  importation  during  \\$   days  and 
exportatio:   Lurin  3  month::.   The  ["unction  of  these  certificates  is  bhre<   Ld: 
(1)  An     Leant  For  a  certificate  ..p.  fix  the  rate  of  the  variable  levy  as  of 

dat<       lication  rather  than  as  of  the  date  of  importation  or  exp   ai  Ion; 
thi:      ice  fixation  would  require  the  payment  of  a  premium;  (2)  the  certifi- 
cates would  make  available  statistics  on  trade  about  to  take  place.   In  this 
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...        :         '  ;   "set-a  '  I     ,:  and<   the  [J.S.  Sugar   .; 
(3]         inci  ■  the  ii  |  rtation  of  raw  or  refined  sugar 

from  bhird  i  aid  be  .  l;  e  ded  and  htus  an  embargo  imposed,  if 

dor  •        ces  are  below  the  pertinent  reference  price . 

The      function  of  this  reference  price  is  to  be  a  reference  point  for  the 
ini     '      ■  i  i  ml  irg  .   Each  member  country  would  f'i ;•;  its  reference  prices 
each  •  •  •  efore  bhe  beginning  of  the  marketing  year,  i  m   refen  nee 

.-.  Lid  per        white  sugar  and  another  to  raw  sugar,  both  types  of  suga^ 
of  the  same  quality  for  which  threshold  prices  are  fixed.   The  reference  prices 
would  lie  between  r.arget  and  intervention  (support)  prices  and  would  have  the 
same  relationship  to  the  latter  two  in  all  member  countries.   The  difference 
bei  •■   : he  reference  price,  For  refined  and  raw  sugar  would  be  a  processing 
margin,  uniform  throughout  the  Community,  just  as  in  the  case  of  bhe  difference 
between  threshold  prices  for  white  and  raw  sugar. 

.  export  3  would  be  supported  with  payments ,  but  when  the  world  price  is 
above  the  <  >mesti  :  price,  exports  may  be  subjected  to  a  levy.   The  expi    i  ay- 

Ld  be  financed  from  th  pean  Agricultural  Guidance  and 

Guarantee  Fund  into  which  all  variable  import  levies  will  be  received  once  the 
single  market  stage  has  been  achieved.   The  conditions  and  prices  which  will 
govern  sugar  exports  to  the  Associated  Countries  and  to  Algeria  are  not  yet 
clear  and  the  extent  to  which  sugar  exports  may  be  subsidized  from  the  Fund  will 
de.  ei  i      -^arge  extent  on  these. 

Lng  the  transition  period,  the  EEC  Council  of  Ministers  woulu  fix  a  range 
bhe  national  target  prices  .  The  exact  level  woula  be  fixed  by  national 
authorities.  Sugar  imports  from  one  member  State  into  another  would  be  subject 
to  v;  riable  levies  during  the  transition  period,  as  long  as  the  frontier  price 
of  the  exporting  country  is  below  the  threshold  price  of  the  importing  country. 
Intra -Community  levies  would  be  lower  than  levies  against  third-country  imports 
to  ajsure  Community  preference;  they  would  gradually  be  further  reduced  md 
would  ultimately  be  abolished. 

The  proposals  would  finance  seasonal  inventory  costs  for  the  last  9   months  of 
the   irketing  year  from  a  pool  to  which  beet  processors,  refiners,  and  i?  >orter: 
woula  c  ■■.'.  -ibute.   This  arrangement  would  continue  similar  institutions  which 
have  >'  cisted  in  at  least  part  of  the  Community  during  the  past  and  which  aim 
at  sell j     .  ;ar  at  price:;  which  do  not  /arj  seasonally  as  n  result  of  nasona] 
storage  coses. 

Quite  unlike  past  sugar  pricing  policy  in  most  of  the  Community  but  in  line  with 
Common  Agricultural  Policy  on  other  products,  the  proposals  would  differentiate 

!  ice  regionally  by  transportation  costs  from  surplus  to  deficit  areas. 
■  'ea  .  a  ;]  ecial  problem  for  the  French  overseas  Departements .   In  the 
past  the  transportation  expense  from  these  islands  oo  France  has  been  subsidized. 
The  .■■  Llls  in  the  French  West  Indies,  for  instance,  received  a  higher  price 

I  o  Ltan  French  port  price  minus  I'rc-i  ;ht  costs.  This  pro!  h  m  ha; 

-  u     nized,  md  France  would  be  authorized  to  subsidize  the  sugar  industn 
of       islands  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  transportation  costs  to  Metropolitan 
Fran  :e  . 
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.'::,,  '  ■',';''.  ["  UrO]   GaiJ     A    ' 

id;  ■  '  he    [''n  in<  ersea  artei     ntc .     Thu,  , 

;  a]      hoc  bi        lI     i  d  i  :         ;"r<  >rn    thi     fuind. 

Ions"    oblem  ip]  '■      Germ;   .  ^ILIkji.  •     of  ie:;.  •  ■  Mogni ^ 
st,      '  ■  i  Cer  an  refined  beet  su  ;s   |  rlc<  was  aniform  for  all  beet 
ropos;    '     t   b,  quite  as  Lde  no  »in  bhe  ba  rget  pri  c 
d  bee  fixed,  beet  factories  in  the  surplus  beet  su 
along  th  S  /let  Zone  may  have  to  suffer  a  price 
reducti  i,  whereas  factories  further  west  and  closer  to  the  most  populous 

sump1     enters  in  the  Rhein-Ruhr  area  may  gain  an  advantage.  Similar 
char-       i  a]       the  i   ropi  itan  French  and  Italian  sugar  i  lustries. 

As  C  '  bs  r  r  whi  ■      f(  ;ula      Instituting  a  Common  AgriculburaJ 

Policy  have  been  i     .a  "Management  Committee"  for  sugar'  would  be  created. 
In  ■■  of  U.S.  institutions ,  particularly  under  Federal  Marketing  Orders  for1 

"ruits  and  vegetables,  the  name  for  that  body  might  most  appropriately  be  called 
..  ■  is  :'v  Co-  J     .  It  woo       ide  u]   o'  epresentatives  of  the  mernbei 

and  c   Lred  b;  presentaiive  df  bhe  EEC  Com  dssion. 

The  Co!  i  njbmit  its  recommendations  in  matters  pertaining  to  th 

1  :r  C'  -  n  kgricu]  aral  Policy  on  sugar  bo  the  Commission,  The 
-         i       LI  decisions j  which  i  aid  b<  apj  l.i. cable  immediate  l.y. 
•  -   ,  if     ;   Lsion  of  the  Coi  mission  differs  from  the  recommendations  of 
the  Advisor-;;.  Committee,  it  would  so  inform  the  Council  of  Ministers.  The 
mmii  sion  may  postpone  the  effective  date  of  its  decisions  by  not  more  than 
e  Council  of  Ministers  may  overrule  the  Commission  within  a 
. 

1 .   _  -  ;r<  wing  inte  •  ion  of  the  sugar  industries  in  the  Common  Market 

;  ._  wi  .  ma  e  intra-Cc     Lty  trade  increasingly  attractive.   In  view  of 
An     -  .  with  bhe  EEC  of  the  newly  independent  countries  of  formerly 

.  'ica  and  West  Africa  and  of  existing  ties  between  Algeria 
and  r  a.:  ce,   i        may  1   ible  bo  continue  its  role  as  principal  and 

■eferenti  i    Lgar   .   lier  of  all  these  countries.   The  import  and  re-export 
trade   It]  ':'.     occc  and  Switzerland  as  principal  ultimate  destinations  is 
affected  by  the  e   il  Lishment  of  a  Moroccan  beet  sugar  industry ,  Moroccan- 
Cubai     U        arrangements,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  Swiss  sugar  industry. 
The  fi  -  .  ■•    '  the  ■       :h  West  Indies  sugar  market  in  the  United  State.-,  which 
came  j  k  !  Lng  aft  r  bhe  break  In  U.S. -Cuban  elations,  depend;  on  U.S.   >j  ar 

be  i  nac  ed  during  bhe  current  session  of  bhe  Congress.   A 
variable  import  levy  on  the  sugar  added  content  of  U.S.  canned  fruit  exports  to 
the   I  .  "':   >ugh  no",  effective  at  present  prices  of  sugar,  could  injure  the  future 
export  trad'   f  the  United  States. 
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